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This article brings two black intellectual traditions to bear on the ques- 
tion of charter schools: black Marxism and black nationalism. The 
authors examine the theoretical and rhetorical devices used to talk about 
charters schools by focusing on how notions of 'black liberation' are 
deployed by the charter movement, and to what end. The authors first 
use a black Marxism lens to illustrate the character of the racial and 
economic relationships facilitated by charter schools. Next, the authors 
use historical methods to contextualize the liberation discourse of school 
choice proponents within a black nationalist history of school reform. 
The authors conclude that 'choice' rhetoric makes claim to the black 
freedom struggle without addressing its most enduring commitments to 
social justice and self-detemrination, ultimately perpetuating dependency 
by oppressed people upon their oppressors. The study identifies the limi- 
tations of contemporary critical theory to excavate several dimensions of 
racism in educational policy and highlight the need for scholars to draw 
on black intellectual traditions to evaluate the theoretical and historical 
significance of contemporary educational reform. 
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There was another farcical endeavor the men went through, going to the trou- 
ble of having their people go out and buy them brand new suits to wear to 
court. Courts never took into consideration what the men had on. They could 
appear in sacks, for all the judges cared. The only thing that mattered was the 
color of the man . . . 

-Donald Goines 
Role call 

The two authors of this article recently team-taught a doctoral-level seminar 
on contemporary educational policy to a diverse group of students. The 
class was organized around the question of American charter schools. These 
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schools were first developed in the 1980s as experimental spaces where 
unionized teachers could create engaging classrooms for disenfranchised 
communities. However, by the late 1990s, and more formally by the 
mid-2000s, they were resignified as a neoliberal project of publicly-funded, 
privately-run and subsidized apparatuses/elixirs to cure the class- and race- 
based violences throughout American society (e.g., Fabricant and Fine 
2012). We introduced the public policy debate over charters. Proponents 
hold that charters create competition that drives innovation to combat the 
'achievement gap' in standardized testing. Critics charge that they are tech- 
nologies that propagate new markets for capital accumulation on the backs 
of disenfranchised communities, effectively fracturing the possibility of 
communitarian policies. In turn, we structured the class around authors and 
research that put the policy debate in conversation with the civil rights 
movement and social justice rhetoric about access and opportunity. Our 
focus was on how notions of democracy and 'the public' were being 
deployed and to what end. We also provided readings that analyzed charters 
as a continuation of more than 40 years of neoliberal political and economic 
doctrine. 

During the course, a student of color raised an interesting question about 
the absence of critical black voices in the debate on the charter trend in 
educational policy. While there are many voices of color speaking against 
the current policy regime (e.g. Watkins 2012; Christianakis and Mora 2011; 
Johnson 2009), most of our readings utilized a critique of neoliberalism as 
an organizing principle and were written by mostly white, male authors. 
These authors held similar theoretical positions Marxist political economy, 
critical geography, and critical pedagogy. Though most of these authors 
attempted to articulate how and why neoliberal policies and the discourse of 
choice were attractive to parents/people of color by way of providing mech- 
anisms of agency, authors ultimately dismissed their support as being either 
compromises with capital at best or a Bourdieuian misrecognition of real 
democratic opportunity at worst. For example, Apple (2005), writing on 
Howard Fuller and the Milwaukee-based Black Alliance for Educational 
Options, argues that the group reappropriated the language of neoliberalism 
('choice, parental empowerment, accountability, individual freedom') to col- 
lectivize ideas of 'black freedom and a deep concern for the community's 
children' in support of market-based policies like charter schools (223). 
Rofes (2004), using Bourdieu, writes that poor parents misrecognize char- 
ters as being a means to assist in their child's life chances as opposed to 
seeing them 'as a mechanism for the dominated classes to guarantee their 
own domination' (253). 1 

Still, the student insisted that the absence of black critics was an indica- 
tion that white liberal critics of charters were being oppressive. One of his 
essays, Does the Anti-Charter School Movement Seem a Little Racist to 
You?, made this point quite clear. He asserted that if charters were providing 
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access to 'better' schools, then a critique of this system could be read as a 
means to stop even this bit of what he referred to as 'progress.' We dis- 
agreed with the student's analysis, which relied on pop culture myths that 
uncritically dismissed anti-charter critics as irrationally committed to 
over-bloated public bureaucracies while ignoring the lived realities of poor 
people of color. 

However, the question itself resonated with us: where might some theo- 
retical voices who foreground race (as opposed to political economy) stand 
in relation to the choice/charter debate? There is something to notice about 
wherefrom neoliberal critiques of charter schools emerge and how they are 
being framed. On one hand, we accept that a neoliberal critique that contex- 
tualizes choice, charters, alternative certification programs, and high-stakes 
testing within a conservative political regime that fetishizes 'free' markets, 
privatization, and entrepreneurial subjects/citizens (e.g., Lipman 2011; 
Saltman 2007) provides a structural lens to view the effects late capitalism 
on the educational sphere. On the other hand, this critique privileges 
political economy and capitalism deterministically as the ways to make 
sense of these formations. 

Moreover it's possible that we might be missing other formulations with 
which to engage current iterations of educational policy, which might lead 
us to different insights and, therefore, different responses. In other words, 
just because neoliberalism has made its way into every nook and cranny of 
social and political life, doesn't mean that current critiques of it attend to 
every nook and cranny of social and political life. And this cuts in at least 
two ways. On one hand, it's possible that starting with neoliberalism as 
opposed to, say, the Black Radical Tradition or black Marxism, effaces the 
centrality of race within the logic of capitalism in relation to current policy 
reform. On the other hand, starting with neoliberalism ignores a range of 
Afrocentric and black nationalist traditions that can evaluate the capacity of 
school choice to advance racial justice in terms of black self-determination 
and community control. 

In this article, and starting from these positions, we work to push both 
the critical and more sympathetic registers about charter schools and choice 
to different places by attempting to revamp the frames through which the 
terms of the debate are engaged. Our contention is that justice-minded 
teachers, activists, and scholars are falling into dogmatically inter-disciplin- 
ary dialogue about these issues that limits how we work to analyze institu- 
tions and limits the types of possible responses. 

Intellectually and methodologically, we are taking cues from many criti- 
cal perspectives and critical historiographies that have taken to task what 
some might refer to as occidentalist blindspots (e.g., Thomas 2007). One 
can read Aime Cesaire's A Discourse on Colonialism ([1972] 2000) and, to 
a certain extent, Du Bois' Darkwater ([1920] 2004) as critical rejoinders to 
dogmatic Marxists' unwillingness to hedge the centrality of race with class 
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in capitalist accumulation. 2 Further, texts like Anne Staler 's (1995) Race 
and the Education of Desire and Greg Thomas' (2007) The Sexual Demon 
of Colonial Power both, though in separate ways, take to task the fetishiza- 
tion of Foucault's work on sexuality despite its inability to sufficiently theo- 
rize how race and empire both construct and legitimate European sexual 
identity/desire. And there is also Angela Davis' (1998) critical intervention 
with Foucault's work on prisons where she points out how, despite the fact 
that both race and gender remain suspiciously absent from his study, most 
contemporary accounts of criminology or prison studies use his texts as 
ground zero. These interventions aim to bear witness to the limitations of 
contemporary critical theory in putting race, class, sexuality, gender, and 
ability in conversation with empire, colonialism, and imperialism, while at 
the same time suggesting that this lack also limits the types of actions and 
activisms that then use them as foundations. As Thomas (2007) writes about 
contemporary sexuality studies: 

This is to say that the culture which constructs sexuality in the 'First World' 
is itself constructed in and for white racist empire. No variety of social con- 
structionism can be valid unless this social construct of the 'great white West' 
is demystified thoroughly in advance. Only then could a serious sexual histor- 
ical materialism obtain, analyzing cultural articulations of the erotic against 
the bodily conceits of Arynaism; and only then could the racialization of sex- 
uality across antiquity and modernity become thinkable in anti-imperialist 
terms. (8, emphasis in original) 

In other words, one can't wage a critique of sexuality without understanding 
how the construction of sexuality is a product of a generally ahistoricized 
West always and already in pursuit of empire. Without a theory of empire 
and white supremacy, the anti-homophobic critiques and the critical multi- 
cultural pedagogies to be put in play merely reify the cultural logic of 
oppression by nature of being a product of it. 

In what follows, then, we attempt to locate our own germinal interven- 
tions in conversations about charters and offer fresh approaches to compli- 
cated and highly charged politics and material processes by making two 
subtle moves. First, we put charter schools and choice programs in conver- 
sation with the Black Radical Tradition's work on the post-colony and neo- 
colonialism. Second, we put charter school supporters in conversation with 
black nationalist projects for autonomous and libratory education. It is our 
hope that this framing revitalizes our collective thinking on these issues, 
both at the level of critique and activism. 

Chart(er)ing race 

To be sure, it is not our claim that race has been absent from recent texts on 
education policy. Since Brown v. Board of Education, it is almost impossible 
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to not think about education policy as dealing with race explicitly 
(e.g., Orfield 1996; Wells 2009). Most, if not all, critical theorists address race 
in some capacity. With regard to charter schools and school choice policy 
specifically, their historic emergence and contemporary manifestations are 
clearly racialized, as are the color-blind discursive tropes about 'urban 
education' and 'public institutions' that support them. Two fairly recent 
examples of books that make this clear are Lisa Stulberg's (2008) Race, 
Schools, and Hope: African Americans and School Choice After Brown and 
Pauline Lipman's (2011) The New Political Economy of Urban Education: 
Neoliberalism, Race, and the Right to the City. Both address race and 
education policy in ways that are theoretically critical and anti-racist. Yet the 
absence of a critique of neocolonialism on Lipman's end and a broader view 
of black self-determination on Stulberg's end, limits their analysis of the rela- 
tionship between charters, race, and social justice. It is here that the black 
Marxist tradition and the black nationalist tradition may effectively intervene. 
As such, we begin with a discussion of Lipman, followed by an engagement 
with Stulberg to introduce our lines of departure. 

Lipman's text offers a critical intervention in current policy debates and 
we use it as a starting point because of its dynamic methodological 
approach to grounding the theory of neoliberalism within qualitative data. 
In clear conversation with critical geographers and Marxist political econ- 
omy, Lipman positions an argument about how we must read the discourses 
and material manifestations of urban renewal and redevelopment in relation 
to educational policy and race. Focusing particularly on Chicago, Lipman 
shows how neoliberal/racialized constructions of the public and the private, 
along with the material processes of disinvestment and gentrification, help 
to legitimate and are helped by neoliberal educational policies like closing 
'failing schools' and opening charters. Her goal, she says, is to 'examine 
the intertwining of neoliberal education policy and the restructuring of the 
city' by showing how race is the Achilles heel for both (14). Lipman sees 
what we might call 'actually existing' school choice policies and the 'explo- 
sive growth of the charter school movement in the first decade of the 
twenty-first century' (121) as extensions of a late twentieth century turn 
towards the market as the benevolent arbiter of social goods and services 
(e.g., Carr and Porfilio 2011). 'Actually existing' here refers to Brenner and 
Theodore's (2002) usage of the phrase actually existing neoliberalism. By 
this, they mean to make apparent the 'rather blatant disjuncture between the 
ideology of neoliberalism and its everyday political operations and social 
effects' (352). In other words, Lipman argues that we need to see how neo- 
liberalism fails at doing what it sets out to do create markets free from 
state intervention for efficient use of capital and resources. We must recog- 
nize how urban education policies have created massive instability and even 
more rigid social stratification. Moreover, we need to see how neoliberalism 
functions within particular local environments. Though Lipman recognizes 
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that some charter schools are engaging students and communities in genu- 
inely democratic practices, and further concedes that current public schools 
are systematically racist, she shows with great acumen how 'charter schools 
are another arena for capital accumulation facilitated by the cycle of racial- 
ized disinvestment, devaluation, and reinvestment in urban areas' (144). 
While we agree with her insight, we see her framing of racial interlocutors 
as somewhat tamed and secondary. Lipman, for all of her critical insight 
illuminating the relationship between race, capital, and geography, doesn't 
look to post-colonial theory or black Marxism to provide a register of his- 
torical analysis. In other words, what is missing from her astute analysis is 
a sense that, a priori to neoliberalism, this has all happened before in a mul- 
tiplicity of ways, means, and locales. There is no audible or theoretical link 
that gives the reader a means to understand gentrification, urban renewal, 
and charters as symptomatic of a longer colonial and international history 
whereby brown and black populations have been the locus and alibi for cap- 
ital accumulation and education an alibi to control knowledge and popula- 
tions. This is in no way a dismissal or minimization of her insights, but 
rather a call to diversify our theoretical voices and to draw upon other histo- 
ries and registers to make sense of our contemporary historical predicament. 

In turn, Stulberg's book, part historiography and part ethnography is 
about a community in West Oakland who start their own charter school. 
Her work falls into a charters-as-unfinished-business-of-civil-rights narrative. 
In conversation with histories of community control and the independent 
black schools movement, Stulberg reads some charters, charters that give 
parents 'more control over the school assignment of their children and/or 
more control over the kind of school that their children attend' (4, emphasis 
in original), as having the possibility to fulfill the democratic ideals of 
access, opportunity, and community control. While Stulberg's analysis is not 
in conversation with the neoliberal critique of charter politics and, though 
she's careful to suggest that school choice 'is not poised [for] systemic 
solutions to the continuing problem of educational inequality for African 
American students and communities' (166, emphasis in original), she does 
argue that models of choice that promote local freedom and control can 
provide part of the solution (171). 

Her corpus of scholarship offers an important and unique reading of 
charters and choice. Speaking back to the intellectual tradition of post- 
19608 critical history and social science, she represents the 'progressive' 
wing of scholars interested in the potential of charter schools to be under- 
stood as sites of racial justice. For example, her co-edited volume, The 
Emancipatory Promise of Charter Schools (Rofes and Stulberg 2004), was 
heralded by Herbert Gintis for getting charters right where others have 
missed the mark. 

In Race, Schools, and Hope, Stulberg frames charters within a historiog- 
raphy of black nationalism as 'part of a historical trajectory of African 
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American school choice initiatives' (5). In doing so, she acknowledges the 
sustained presence and durable cultural legacy of calls for autonomy and 
self-determination in black educational thought, which she identifies as ele- 
ments of black nationalism. Departing from traditional histories like Diane 
Ravitch's The Great School Wars (1983) that dichotomize two strands of 
black school reform integrationist and nationalist Stulberg emphasizes 
the complexities of both and asks: 'What is the relationship between inte- 
grationist and nationalist goals, and how is this relationship negotiated and 
realized in specific strategies for racial justice?' (29). Her argument aligns 
with new social histories of black schooling that problematize the traditional 
binary of black integrationist vs black nationalist, arguing that such a binary 
ignores the long struggle by black Americans who pursued access and self- 
determination, dating back to emancipation, and included both interracial 
alliances and the building of separate institutions (Cecelski 1994; Dempsey 
and Noblit 1993; Dougherty 2004; Hall 2005; Walker 2001). 

However, in tracing the history of black run schools vs the history of 
Afrocentric charter schools, Stulberg does not distinguish several important 
differences between the historical priorities at work in establishing indepen- 
dent black educational institutions vs the priorities of charters proponents. 
Specifically, black run public and private schools have historically deployed 
black political, cultural, and economic capital to support: (1) the profession- 
alization of black teachers; (2) local autonomy over school curriculum; and 
(3) cooperatively governed schools. Not only are these not priorities for 
most charters, their governance structure, dependence on non-professional 
educators, and collusion with state interests put them in residual opposition 
to the historical push for self-determination. This is in no way a dismissal 
or minimization of her insights, but rather a call to take new historiograph- 
ies of black schooling in the early twentieth century into account when 
making sense of the contemporary meaning of charters. 

The following sections turn in-depth to the two traditions absent in 
Lipman and wanting in Stulberg: black Marxism and black nationalism. 
Beginning with a black Marxist lens, we illustrate the neocolonial character 
of relationships facilitated by charter schools. Next, we employ a black 
nationalist historiography to contextualize the myopic character of liberation 
discourse among proponents of charters. Taken together, these underrepre- 
sented perspectives represent new vistas of ethical critique and alternative 
'dreams' for democratic, anti-racist school reform. 

The chartered post-colony 

Framing black Marxism and the post-colony 

The push and insight of the work of the Black Radical Tradition, and more 
forthright, black Marxism, has been utilized far less readily than, say, 
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Critical Race Theory, when interrogating education and educational policy 
(e.g., Ladson-Billings and Tate 1995). Why this is the case would take a 
fair bit of analysis, though one could theorize that it might have something 
to do with emphasis. While Critical Race Theory does not downplay eco- 
nomics and capitalism within its logics, its more formal target is race and, 
one might argue, is both more palatable to a greater number of people in 
addition to being more visceral and embodied. Emerging during a time of 
identity politics and de-emphasized criticism of capitalism for a variety of 
reasons from disenfranchised groups (e.g., Duggan 2003), Critical Race 
Theory provided a guiding structural lens for analyzing the relationship 
between power, history, race, and law. And so, whereas the Black Radical 
Tradition and black Marxism might have similar analyses of societal ills, 
the degree of emphasis on capitalism and the role of revolution might have 
both fallen out of trend and fashion during the 1970s and 1980s as being 
naive and Utopian instead of pragmatic and timely. 

By black Marxism in this article, we mean the body of work that takes 
to task what is called Western Marxism for, as Robin D.G. Kelley (2000) 
notes, 'its inability to comprehend either the racial character of capitalism 
and the civilization in which it was born or mass movements outside of 
Europe' (xii, emphasis added). Black Marxism, in other words, sets out on 
two tasks. First, as Cedric Robinson's ([1983] 2000) magisterial historiogra- 
phy Black Marxism makes clear, one cannot separate the emergence of capi- 
talism from racism, slavery, colonialism, imperialism, and nationalism. As 
Robinson and Kelley both suggest, we need to differentiate between what 
we might call feudal capitalism, which is basically what Marx finds in 
England, and 'racial capitalism' a world system 'dependent on slavery, 
violence, imperialism, and genocide' (Kelley 2000, xiii). The 'appearance of 
capitalism,' Robinson ([1983] 2000) argues, is less merely a 'negation' or 
'displacement of feudal modes and relations of production, ' and more '[t]he 
social, cultural, political, and ideological complexes of European feudalism' 
extended into the 'tapestry of the modern world's political and economic 
relations' (10). In other words, racism and nationalism predated and antici- 
pated capitalism and therefore need to be read as its necessary, but not suffi- 
cient, contingencies. Black Marxism, then, makes a critical rejoinder to the 
ontology of capital. The DNA of the capitalist project is always and already 
ripe with bigotry, as opposed to bigotry being used as an alibi to legitimate 
the hedging of new markets and the exploitation of black/brown bodies. 

This is not to say, however, that black Marxism necessarily rejects the 
use of a Marxist framework from analyzing various social and political 
formations because of its lack of racial conditionality, but it does recognize 
the latter framework's limitations. Speaking to this tension, Walter Rodney, 
the assassinated Guyanese historian best known for his How Europe 
Underdeveloped Africa (1974), asked of Marxism 'whether an ideology gen- 
erated within the culture of Western Europe in the nineteenth century is, 
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today ... still valid for another part of the world, namely Africa, or the 
Caribbean, or black people in this country [the UK]?' (cited in Bogues 
2003, 137). He hesitantly answered this question in the affirmative setting 
up a working dialectic recognizing the positive methodological Marxian 
impulse to examine social relations and the demand that locality, temporal- 
ity, geography, and perhaps ironically given the Marxist emphasis on 
history history place on such a project (Bogues 2003, 137). 

Second, black Marxism attempts to recuperate and legitimate revolution- 
ary thoughts and movements that come from what Kelley (2000) calls the 
'so-called "periphery" to the colonial territories, marginalized colored peo- 
ple of the metropolitan centers of capital and those Fanon identified as the 
"wretched of the earth'" (xii). This is to suggest that, as La Paperson 3 
(2010) discusses in his work on ghetto schooling in Oakland, though in a 
given space 'colonizing power is alive and well,' these same spaces are het- 
erotopic in that 'at every instance and beyond every instance' in a colonial/ 
ghetto space 'lived realities ... transgress its borders' (8). Colonialism, slav- 
ery, and other forms of violence are not without gaps, holes, and moments 
of agency that transgress the totalizing push of violence. It is important for 
us to look towards these spaces for examples of people who have been able 
to exceed the logics of oppression with resistance and learn from them. 4 

Black Radical and Black Marxist Traditions, then, have offered various 
critiques of and perspectives on institutions such as the State (e.g., Jackson 
[1970] 1994; Jackson [1972] 1994), chattel slavery (e.g., Williams 1994), 
the criminal justice system (e.g., Goines 1973), religious institutions (e.g., 
Jones 1997) and the education system (e.g., Woodson [1933] 1990), that 
have simultaneously, by design and necessity, been used as points of racial 
genocide (both literal and in more figurative ways) and capitalist accumula- 
tion. For this article, we want to liken charter schools and their effects to 
institutions in what Fanon ([1963] 2005), Rodney (1972), and Mbembe 
(1992) call the post-colony. For Mbembe, the post-colony 'identifies specifi- 
cally a given historical trajectory that of societies recently emerging from 
the experience of colonisation and the violence which the colonial relation- 
ship, par excellence, involves' (3, emphasis in original). The post-colony is 
both a temporal location, that which occurs after the settler-colonialist state 
symbolically recedes, and a political demarcation signifying a shift in the 
material and psychological relations between the elite and middle-class 
'natives' and the influence of the hegemonic power. As Robert Young 
(2003) writes, the independence of the former colony in this formation rep- 
resents a 'relatively minor move from direct to indirect rule, a shift from 
colonial rule and domination to a position not so much of independence as 
of being in-dependence' (3, emphasis added). 

In-dependence here needs to be read two ways. The first, and in-line 
with what Nkrumah (1965) first called neocolonialism, the post-colony is a 
place of continual domination by imperial economic and political action. He 
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writes in Neo-Colonialism, the Last Stage of Imperialism: 'The essence of 
neocolonialism is that the State which is subject to it is, in theory, indepen- 
dent and has all the outward trappings of international sovereignty. In reality 
its economic system and thus its political policy is directed from the out- 
side.' The settler-state dictates the economic policy, forcing the post-colony 
'to take manufactured products of the imperial power,' while '[c]ontrol over 
government policy in the neo-colonial State may be secured by payments 
towards the cost of running the State [and] by the provision of civil servants 
in positions where they can dictate policy ...' (Nkrumah 1965). The native 
nepotism left after the settler state, with native elites, or what Elaine Brown 
(2003) would call 'house negroes,' work as puppets for their imperial mas- 
ters, perpetuating dependency as they personally grow into a native bour- 
geoisie class. Money and goods flow out, with the native elites acting as 
mediator, while tantalizing commodities flow in as exchange so as to 'tickle 
the appetites of the [non-elite] natives and render the alienation of land and 
the break-down of customary law easier; eventually forced and contract 
labor under white drivers to increase and systematize the production of raw 
materials' (Du Bois [1920] 2004, 48). The economic arrangement of the 
post-colony has been predicated on inherited and exploitative labor rela- 
tions, which must be maintained in order to preserve the semblance of eco- 
nomic security it also may have inherited. At its base, though, 
neocolonialism, like colonialism before it, 'is an attempt to export the social 
conflicts of the capitalist countries' (Nkrumah 1965), onto dark bodies 
colonialism and neocolonialism as a means to attend to what Harvey (2003) 
calls over-accumulation. 

Second, and in direct relation to the dependency above, Fanon ([1963] 
2005) details with force in The Wretched of the Earth that in-dependence 
also suggests a violent psychological dependency on the ideologies and 
racial psychopathologies imported during the capitalist-colonial regime. 
Fanon, damning the native middle class for its engagement with what he 
calls 'the process of retrogression,' suggests that the settler-bourgeoisie 
planted a cultural seed of narcissism in the colony (149). In terms of matu- 
ration, this seed led the native middle class to reject becoming the 'willing 
slave[s] of the revolution' and instead to desire and act in retrogressive 
ways in order to forge a material and symbolical identification with the 
Western bourgeoisie (150). These acts, Fanon goes on to argue, recapitulate 
colonial logics of domination. As Walter Rodney (1990) explains, 'the 
[black African] class in power represents either a direct continuation of 
imperialist exploitation, serving as its comprador, or (and this is a more sub- 
tle development), its members represent themselves as a class and are pre- 
pared to modify or even confront imperialism on certain issues, but are not 
prepared to disestablish their political power' (64). These internal (spatial 
and psychological) struggles, which are contingent on external dependency, 
lead to a reification of class struggle and 'political paternalism' inherited 
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during colonial occupation and perpetuated through imperial control and 
desire (Rodney 1990, 64). Paperson (2010), echoing the likes of Memmi in 
The Colonizer and the Colonized, and calling attention to 'our complicity in 
empire, in our own colonization and that of others,' sums this up precisely 
when he states that in the post-colony, 'the categories [of] colonizer and col- 
onized are no longer distinct' (8). Those in power, though they might, in 
certain cases, appear phenotypically dissimilar to those who were in power, 
continue the types of political and economic processes that necessitate 
oppression and violence. In this regard, those in power are under colonial 
material and psychological control as they take on the dehumanized and 
dehumanizing role of the oppressor they are both colonized and 
colonizing (e.g., Cesaire [1972] 2000). 

Charters schools as post-colonies 

Given these formulations of the post-colony both the material and the 
psychological how can we think of the charter school movement within 
them? We can start, to pick up quite literally from Mbembe's definition, by 
reading charter schools as being temporal: a stage of educational institution- 
alism when the (settler-)State recedes into a managerial role (i.e., what a 
neoliberal critique would call deregulation) to allow alternative forms of 
jurisdiction over black and brown bodies without necessarily losing control 
over them. Through charters, external organizations, a good number of 
which run for profit, are legally allowed to take control over administrative 
decisions for the schools and the students. However, conditions for the deci- 
sions made are still bound up in state and corporate power through the use 
of high stakes testing and private funding to which charter schools are, at 
least in theory, accountable. These measures of accountability, to make sure 
the charters are carrying out their diminutive instructions, are legislated by 
centralized power from a bureaucratic distance and are being bankrolled by 
multinationals who have made their money in the global/colonial/exploit- 
ative market (e.g., Saltman 2010). At this moment, there are new high pro- 
file representatives of 'radical reform' in-and-around the educational sphere 
such as Wendy Kopp, founder of private, non-professional teacher recruit- 
ment agency Teach For America, the anti-tenure, pro-charter, ex-superinten- 
dent Michelle Rhee, and head of the nationally celebrated Harlem Children 
Zone charter school, Geoffrey Canada. Yet the internal logics of schooling 
remain the same as they ever were: success as defined by efficiency and 
effectiveness in producing human capital while maintaining racial and class 
divides, effectively facilitating the logics of empire building. The state has 
outsourced responsibility for carrying out its civic duties and we should 
read this Faustian bargain as a symptom of the technocratization of 
American political life; corporate capital has agreed to take on more of the 
responsibilities of civic life as the possibilities for profit-making in these 
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sectors represent necessary new markets (e.g., Burch 2009) and powerful 
in-roads to Althussarian ideological apparatuses control of capital and 
minds in one fell swoop. 

Though we might want to see this as a transition from direct colonialism 
to imperial (neocolonial) rule, we should see it more as a hybrid. Many use 
colonialism and imperialism interchangeably, and they share many of the 
same characteristics. However, as described above in regard to neocolonial- 
ism, direct colonialism consisted of direct settlement. Harvey (2003) distin- 
guishes actual people occupying a foreign territory from imperialism, 
defined as occurring at a distance and mediated through a variety of cultural 
and economic processes. Further, Paperson (2010) describes the two forms 
of violent rule as having differing types of goals and effects. In spatial, 
political, and economic relation to the metropole, imperialism, for Paperson, 
'is a centripetal force whose primary motives are inclusion, seizure, and 
exploitation; and colonization is a centrifugal force whose primary motives 
are exclusion, containment, and control' (22 23). The colony is held at bay 
and at a distance, its members to be controlled and contained, and its rela- 
tionship is parasitic first and foremost. While, in the imperial (neocolonial/ 
post-colony) model, commodities and bodies are to be pulled into the 
spatial logics of power to be seized, assimilated, and exploited. Though not 
quite symbiotic in actuality, it sells itself on these terms: we can be good 
for each other. 

In charters we get the 'best' of both worlds they offer both colonial 
schooling and imperial education. Paperson's insights here are again invalu- 
able: 'Imperial education is training for inclusion into the metropole, which 
stands in contrast to colonial schooling, a form of management of popula- 
tions in the ghetto' (24). Colonial schooling is a type of disciplining that 
controls its pupils by rendering them critically and normatively illiterate, 
with little to no chance for higher education. These are schools that people 
like Jonathan Kozol have been documenting for years. These students, 
within the logics of capitalism, are both cheap labor and the labor reserve 
army; they fail to create any real social concern as racial discourses around 
laziness, behavior, and innate intelligence naturalize the colonial situation. 
Never meant to be included into mainstream American society, these stu- 
dents are forced to the margins and are controlled through their lack of 
human capital to acquire gainful employment. Many of these students, for 
reasons both historical and contemporary, end up dropping out of school 
and entering into what is now called the schools-to-prison pipeline (Kim, 
Losen, and Hewitt 2010) generating more revenue for the capitalist class 
while at the same time being rendered spatial and politically captive (e.g., 
Alexander 2010). The disciplinary regimes of control that many of the char- 
ter operators enact (e.g., Lack 2009), which Saltman (2003) calls education 
as enforcement, prepare students for a world where democratic power is 
eroded in place of corporate sovereignty and penal cultural logics. 
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As per imperial education, this is where the charter movement has 
garnered much of its public support. Paperson (2010) argues that imperial 
education, in direct opposition to a Freirian model of liberatory education, 
'prepares a few model students to enter the university and then, presumably, 
the middle class. These investments in empire,' he continues, 'are also 
investments in whiteness, often disguised as "college going culture" or 
"speaking standard American English'" (24). The most high profile American 
charter schools, many of which are celebrated in popular American documen- 
taries like Waiting for 'Superman' and The Lottery (schools like Harlem 
Success, Green Dot, Harlem Children Zone, Uncommon Schools, KIPP 
Academy) have college flags draping the walls of their classrooms. 

While we agree with Du Bois ([1903] 1989) that all kids should have 
access to a good, critical, liberal arts education, we need to consider how 
the disciplinary regime of 'college track' charters function within the logics 
of empire. Charters not only represent spaces of current capital accumula- 
tion in their drives toward privatization, but they also represent future- 
oriented institutions of control insofar as most of their pedagogical creed 
and their cultural habitus rests on assimilationist desires. Fanon's Black 
Skin, White Masks ([1952] 2008) clearly illustrates how schools, as sites of 
knowledge production and cultural discipline, were used to enforce colonial 
hegemony and produce the desire for all things of the Great White West. 5 
In relation to Fanon's critique of the native middle class's inherited narcis- 
sism, these aspirations of college and middle-class life 'are predicated on ... 
getting some share of the bounty of empire, which is independent of one's 
specific colonial status, and yet, dependant on the continued colonizations 
of people everywhere' (Paperson 2010, 24). College and Standard English, 
in this formulation, are about colonialism and empire. Despite the rhetoric 
of independence from bureaucracy and liberation from unions, charter 
schools set up colonized kids to desire, assimilate into, and reap the benefits 
of the continual projects of neoimperialism and neocolonialism on the glo- 
bal scale. Standard American English and the desired American university 
life are predicated on global system in which the West, through both cul- 
tural imperialism and economic/political neocolonialism (via warfare among 
other modalities), is only made possible in an arena in which the materiali- 
ties of empire are rampant. This is one of the major reasons why charters 
have resonated so well with white, middle- and upper-class America. They 
are completely benign in relation to real progressive politics. Kids will 
either continue to fail, perpetuating an underclass of racialized bodies that 
serves a legitimating function for an increasingly militarized and penal 
social life or, if they do 'succeed,' it's the type of success white America 
can find palatable as it is in the interest of the ruling class (e.g., Bell 1980). 
Charters can 'help' young racialized bodies assimilate into a status quo 
politic where they become both the beneficiaries of empire as well as its 
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subjects. Charter schools represent, to appropriate Fanon, some semblance 
of a cultural, as opposed to real/political, shift. 

Speaking to the differences between political and cultural change, 
Mumia Abu-Jamal and Marc Lamont Hill (2011) suggest that, despite the 
possibility for cultural objects like art, music, and fashion to excite and be 
used in the struggle, cultural objects tend to represent a veneer of change 
while underneath and beyond, they merely sustain a 'colonial relationship to 
capital' (46). 6 The fundamental physical and psychological relationship to 
capital, and to white/Western/bourgeoisie values are not called into question, 
but are instead reified as 'new,' 'different,' or 'better.' As the Obama admin- 
istration and the charter movement perpetuate a discourse about human cap- 
ital and wealth acquisition as ends of a quality education, political questions 
about race, class, and empire get sidelined. To repurpose something Mumia 
Abu-Jamal said in a critique against some hip hop artists who are hyper- 
capitalist, we might say that despite the human capital/imperial education 
that some raced bodies might get in a chartered institution, 'No matter how 
much money and cultural capital you acquire you still a nigga in America' 
(45). Without a critical and progressive political movement, one that asks 
questions about ownership of the educational modes of production and the 
modes of identity production within those institutions (e.g., Saltman 2000), 
charters remain firmly within the grips of colonial and imperial relations. 
Charters are institutions whose movement is funded by blood money in the 
form of venture philanthropy. They discipline kids into being loyal subject 
of the State and white, middle-class values. All the while they continually 
fail to articulate a clear progressive politic. Within the Black Radical Tradi- 
tion, it is not only imperative to have ownership of the modes of produc- 
tion, but to also be able to control and locally determine the narratives of 
cultural production. It is equally necessary to be economically free as it is 
to be culturally free to engage in a decolonizing and empowering educa- 
tional praxis. Meaning making, as much as material institutionism, needs to 
be a part of the conversation. 

To parrot Thomas' (2007) critique of sexual studies from the introduc- 
tion, the current culture that constructs charters as a liberating tool is a cul- 
ture 'in and for white racist empire' (8). Without calling into question the 
logics and formulations of the culture of white racist empire before moving 
onto the logics and formulations of radical and liberatory curriculum, the 
charter movement merely facilitates violence in post-colony spaces and on 
colonial bodies. 

Talking about various black art forms, Mumia Abu-Jamal states that, 
'They [the white capitalist class] been doing this since brothers and sisters 
were working in the fields, in chains, singing spirituals to keep their spirits 
up during the rampant repression. So, from way back ... [black forms, 
genres, and institutions] have been co-opted, rendered safe for popular 
(read: white) consumption and then exploited' (48). In the post-colony, 
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exploitation is a double movement: student-subjects are exploited (re: help 
these poor, helpless, racialized bodies) to push corporate reforms and capital 
accumulation, while their imperial/assimilationist education is predicated 
on the perpetuation and broadening of neocolonial and neoimperial 
exploitations of others around the globe and in our backyards 

Co-opting liberation narratives 
Validity of historical association 

In turn, student exploitation is morally legitimated by co-opting the long 
struggle for black liberation into the narrative of charters. In other words, 
the charter movement, particularly the progressive wing of the movement, 
makes great use of history. Its advocates invoke historic struggles for racial 
justice as a guidepost for advancing 'choice' in black communities (e.g., 
Tough 2008). The history of independent black schools serves as a reference 
point to provide historical context for contemporary charters with Afrocen- 
tric themes (e.g., Yancey 2004). The 1960s and 1970s black nationalist 
movement for community controlled schools are paralleled with current 
charters that provide parents choice over school assignments (e.g., Stulberg 
2008). Brown serves as a moral reference point for presenting the charter 
movement's definition of advancement of educational opportunity (e.g., 
King 2008). In sum, charters are narrated as a continuation of progressive 
black struggles for justice and community agency. 

Progressive teachers, activists, and scholars have long drawn on the 
complex and dynamic tradition of the black freedom struggle to speak pow- 
erfully to the challenges of the moment. However, there are reasons to care- 
fully examine the politics behind movements that associate themselves with 
the struggle. Recent history has witnessed a retelling of the black freedom 
struggle through tropes that bolster the assumptions of neoconservative and 
neoliberal ideology. Hall (2005) argues that following the 1960s, a master 
narrative of black liberation emerged, disseminating 'formulaic mantras' that 
served conservative and neoconservative political narratives non-economic 
objectives, and the elimination of racial classifiers were the primary objec- 
tives of black activism. Such simplistic narratives dismiss the pro-labor, 
anti-war, anti-imperialist dimensions of the movement and misreads the 
struggle for collective racial justice as a struggle for an individualistic, 
color-blind society. 

Post- 1960s history bears witness to the ongoing capitalist appropriation 
of black liberatory discourse to undermine black political activism and 'un- 
derdevelop' black political economy (Marable 2000). For example, Richard 
Nixon's 1969 'Black Capitalism' campaign married rhetorics of black 
nationalism with free market capitalism to frame an alternative model of 
black economic self-determination. Purportedly, the administration's black 
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capitalism program supported community development and racial justice by 
financing black entrepreneurship. Yet Weems and Randolf (2001) demon- 
strate that while Nixon's program failed to produce economic empower- 
ment, its ideological goal of undermining black power activism was 
achieved. By splintering the priorities of a national coalition of black activ- 
ists and organizations that were working towards comprehensive economic 
self-determination, Nixon's black capitalism stymied their efforts to put for- 
ward a unified economic program as a pillar of the black power movement. 
Following suit, neoliberal narratives reduce black liberation to a struggle for 
individual freedom and agency expressed through the ability to make 
market-driven choices (e.g., Pedroni 2007). 

Does the progressive wing of pro-charter rhetoric do something similar? 
Moreover, do charter advocates who appropriate the language of liberation 
serve to undermine the energies and imagination of scholars, teachers and 
activists committed to comprehensive educational reform? While we by no 
means contend that all progressive advocates of choice have neoliberal aspi- 
rations, we worry that their rhetoric serves neoliberal efforts to 'sell' a 
watered-down version of 'self-determination' to the larger public and under- 
mine efforts to exact deeper reform. 

Progressive advocates of charters often frame self-determination in terms 
of the black nationalist tradition. Black nationalism signifies the body of 
political, economic, and cultural expressions of black self-determination 
emergent from the nineteenth century onward (Moses 1998). Shelby (2003) 
conceptualizes black nationalist thought along a spectrum ranging from 
advocacy for self-sufficient and self-determined institutions as ends in them- 
selves, to the use of such institutions towards countering structural inequi- 
ties and oppression. Advocates of nationalism as a 'good in itself often 
draw on biological notions of blackness, such as the founding tenets of the 
Nation of Islam. Advocates of nationalism as a 'means to an end' draw on 
notions of a shared history what Du Bois (1935) called a 'shared legacy 
of life and thought.' Taken together black nationalists understand black 
identity within a shared political and cultural history and agree upon the 
ideals of social equity and self-determination. In turn, the ideals of equity 
and self-determination have served as organizing principles of black educa- 
tional thought and have found expression throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries (Butchart 1998; Rabaka 2003). 

Progressive scholars, like Henig (2009) and Stulberg (2008), link black 
nationalist ideals such as 'community control' with the ideals of certain 
community oriented charters. We argue that the historical record does not 
sufficiently support this association. Furthermore, framing charter discourse 
within a historiography of black self-determination uncovers two problems 
with such claims. First, advocates of self-determination historically argued 
that schooling must de-center white power and ideology. They drew on the 
cultural, political, and economic capital of black communities to sustain a 
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school community. At the heart of this were professional black teachers and 
administrators that collaborated to develop curriculum and identify best 
practices. Yet charters largely develop their vision upon the mandates of the 
white ruling class with few concessions given to teacher-driven professional 
leadership. 

Second, the standards and testing driven curriculum and corporate-style 
administrative structure of charters conflicts with enduring visions of curric- 
ular, pedagogical, and institutional independence. Ultimately considering 
both the black Marxist and black nationalist tradition charters widely 
serve to create capital for the controlling class and to assimilate raced 
bodies into the mainstream, limiting their capacity to organize themselves 
around locally engineered learning needs and cultivate the political economy 
of black communities. As the following short historiography demonstrates, 
charter 'liberation' discourse falls short of addressing three primary aspects 
of black educational self-determination: (1) pedagogy; (2) curriculum; and 
(3) institutional culture. 

Meeting the criteria? 

From reconstruction to black power, expressions of self-determination have 
asserted themselves in movements for black school reform (e.g., Asante 
1995; Moses 1998; Rabaka 2003). James Anderson's (1998) seminal history 
of post-bellum Southern schooling concludes that by the 1860s, freed 
Southern blacks were funding and operating their own schools, on their 
own terms. Black Southerners entered Emancipation with 'an alternative 
culture, a history that they could draw upon, one that contained enduring 
beliefs in learning and self-improvement' (281). Moreover, their common 
interest in schooling did not depend for its existence upon dominant 
middle-class white values and norms. 

Black community leaders were acutely aware of the mixed motives of 
northern philanthropists, who bankrolled many post-bellum black schools, 
and planned to use the new schools to produce semi-skilled employees for 
growing industries through curricula based on the Tuskegee model of indus- 
trial education (e.g., Anderson and Moss 1999; Watkins 2001). W.E.B. Du 
Bois' ([1903] 1989) infamous critiques of Booker T. Washington gave 
national voice to the protests of black educators who refused to surrender 
civic and political education in exchange for a chance at economic 
development. 

New social histories of black education illuminate creative and adaptive 
modes of praxis and activism, aimed to forward autonomy, self-determination, 
and community control through school reform. Such histories illustrate the 
extent to which cultural autonomy and institutional self-determination were 
core principles in black school reform efforts. Historical monographs like 
Cecelski (1994), Dempsy and Norblit (1993), Morris and Morris (2002), 
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Dougherty (2004), and Walker (2001) demonstrate that black control over 
education was a sustained aspiration prior to, during, and after Brown. 

Dougherty's (2004) study of seven decades of black Milwaukee activism 
illustrates cyclical efforts by blacks to 'assert greater power over school pol- 
icies and practices to uplift the race' (200). Cecelski (1994) traces the his- 
tory of a black community in Hyde County, North Carolina in the 1960s 
that worked to preserve their black public school, which had come to repre- 
sent black autonomy and community since Reconstruction. Vanessa Siddle 
Walkers' (2001) history of the Caswell County Training School in rural 
North Carolina frames self-determination around the function of black 
teachers and administrators as school and community leaders. Fairclough 
(2004) adds that the historic prestige enjoyed by black teachers was a 
byproduct of black political and economic powerlessness in other spheres of 
public life. 

Collectively, these histories demonstrate a salient pattern of self- 
determination expressed through efforts to support black teachers and region- 
ally-generated curriculum. Throughout the twentieth century, organized 
black resistance to school integration was largely predicated on the loss of 
professional black teachers and principals, as well as the desire to maintain 
control over curriculum and school governance (Berube and Gittel 1969; 
Cecelski 1994). 

Despite claims to the contrary, charters widely conflict with historic com- 
mitments to black teacher power. Most charters even charters that actively 
recruit black teachers lend themselves to contingent, non-professional fac- 
ulty. Charters make good use of non-traditional professional development 
services linked to raising students' standardized test scores (e.g., Weiner 
2007). These agencies serve to grow a surplus army of recent graduates 
working in emergency districts for generally lower salaries and non-tenured 
and non-unionized positions. Taken in critical mass, these rising numbers of 
non-professional educators serve to supplant career educators. While this 
has cost jobs for all professional teachers, it has been notably dramatic for 
unionized, tenure track teachers of color, whose positions have been eviscer- 
ated in some communities with charters (e.g., Bush 2004). 

De-professionalizing teaching rejects the century-long struggle of black 
activism to achieve professional status for teachers. Urban (2000) traces the 
twentieth century efforts of hundreds of Southern female black teachers to 
secure collective bargaining rights, equitable salaries, tenure track positions, 
retirement benefits, and union leadership in their quest for professional 
equity and civil rights. Dougherty's (2004) local history of black educational 
activism illustrates how teacher power not racial integration was the top 
priority of many early civil rights activists. The NAACP's teacher 'salary 
equalization campaign' during the 1930s demonstrates the serious commit- 
ment of the nation's largest black legal rights organization to make equitable 
professional teacher status a part of the civil rights movement. In sum, the 
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value put on secure full time, tenure track, fair salary positions for black 
teachers (i.e. professionalization) cannot be divorced from the wider struggle 
for equality of educational opportunity. 

The fight for black teacher power was shaped within an ethos of self- 
determination, expressed in the educational writings of Du Bois (1935) and 
Woodson ([1933] 1990), as well as the political philosophies of Marcus 
Garvey's United Negro Improvement Association and Elijah Muhammad's 
Nation of Islam. Despite their rivalry, Booker T. Washington and W.E.B. 
Du Bois agreed that professional black teachers were the vanguard of the 
movement for black liberation. They shared a belief that the professional 
expertise of black teachers was rooted in the lived experiences of black chil- 
dren. 'The proper education of any people,' writes Du Bois (1934), 
'includes knowledge on the part of the teacher, not simply of the individual 
taught, but of his surroundings and background, and the history of his class 
and group' (135). 

Black teachers have historically represented a hope in the professionali- 
zation of care. New education histories reveal the practices of black teachers 
as embodying an 'ethic of care' that permeated the culture of black schools 
(Gill 2002, p. 256). In her literature review of oral histories of southern edu- 
cation during and after Brown v. Board of Education, Walker (2001) found 
that 'caring is the way students most often describe their teachers' (770). 
White's (2002) history of New Orleans' schools found that black educators 
worked before and after school hours for their students. A former educator 
recalled that teachers understood that education was a student's ticket out, 
'so they took it personally' (269). Teachers were a driving force in cultivat- 
ing schools as communal social units. Morris and Morris' (2002) study of a 
historically black Alabama public school reveals cooperative relationships 
between teachers, parents, and children who worked, played, and prayed in 
common spaces and in a cooperative fashion. A former student recalled her 
sense that 'somehow everybody was a part of a family, everybody knew 
everybody else ...' (256). 

By contrast, teachers in charter schools are disproportionately geographic 
transplants that are likely to leave their school within three years (Newton 
et al. 2011). Because charters collude with private teacher recruitment agen- 
cies like Teach for America, teachers are hired as contingent faculty whose 
notion of professionalism includes an abstract notion of, and ephemeral 
commitment to, the school and surrounding community in which they serve. 
Furthermore, because charter culture focuses heavily on improving test per- 
formance deficiencies, teachers are not directed to see their professional 
work as 'drawing out the human powers' of black children and black 
communities (Du Bois 1973, 9). 

Historically, teachers in black run schools were at the center of 
community learning (e.g., Savage 2002). Decisions about curriculum were 
not top-down matters decided solely by the principal, school board, or state 
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department of education. New histories demonstrate that school educators in 
black schools were designing and delivering a liberation-based curriculum. 
Patrice Preston-Grimes' (2007) award-winning historical analysis of two 
decades of segregated Georgia schools identifies social studies curriculum 
that emphasizes 'self-sufficiency, social responsibility and community 
agency (9).' Randolf's (2004) longitudinal twentieth century study of a 
black school in Columbus, Ohio illustrates how black teachers developed 
curriculum on black history when history textbooks failed to do so. Walker 

(2001) concludes that, even in schools that did not have black history as 
part of the official curriculum, teachers 'formalized opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn more about the history of their race' through black history 
events and extra-curricular activities (751). Through these activities, teachers 
worked to foster a deeper sense of self-worth in students by paralleling the 
experiences of black students with the experiences of historical figures that 
confronted challenges of inequality and prevailed. 

By contrast, charters widely and uncritically comply with curricular for- 
mulations organized around standardized state and district assessments, con- 
flicting with the historical black struggle to determine curriculum. Murrell 

(2002) indicts high stakes standardized testing for destroying 'the best quali- 
ties' of pedagogy and curriculum in independent black schools. Murrell 
cites a school chartered on a program of 'responsive pedagogy' that in 'an 
effort to elevate test scores and align with the curriculum with the statewide 
standardized achievement test, the curriculum, along with overall student 
performance . . . were sacrificed to the mandates of teaching to the frame- 
works' (17). The aggressive acceptance of standardized curriculum and test- 
ing is on display at dozens of charters like Brooklyn's Explore Empower 
Charter School's who held a public test pep rally to herald the 2013 state 
tests the first tied to the Common Core. 

By using test driven curriculum as indexes to measure success and 
achievement, charters detract from what Watkins (2001) identified as the 
historic black assertion that curriculum should be forged and assessed on its 
merits as culturally and historically relevant to the lived experiences of 
black people. Cruse (1967) describes the journey toward educational oppor- 
tunity as first an inner journey for black communities, requiring 'positive 
reexamination and reevaluation' (439). 

Historically, black-run public and private schools have committed to this 
journey at every level of the institution, from the administration to the fac- 
ulty and staff. The early twentieth century established a tradition of collabo- 
ration and cooperation between local communities and the school 
community. Black communities raised money, recruited educators, volun- 
teered service, and brought in books to establish and cultivate thousands of 
schools in the early twentieth century. The spirit of cooperation and 
volunteerism is reflected in the fact that between 1917 and 1932, black 
communities matched and outstripped all other support sources for their 
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schools in every Southern county and every Southern state (Fairclough 
2004). 

Contra other global iterations of black and Afrocentric schooling in 
places like Toronto (Levine-Rasky 2012) and England (Gerrard 2012) where 
local communities have founded spaces for black knowledge and culture for 
liberation, charter schools in the US are generally incubated by non-regional 
private consortiums and are directly accountable to the mandates of the 
school districts and the corporate reformers that fund them. Ironically, the 
corporate dollars and externally derived curriculum that pervades many 
'Afrocentric' charter schools give them a similar operational feel as the 
early twentieth century black vocational schools that were funded by indus- 
trial capitalists with curriculum devised by state-level curricular boards and 
engineered to create a black industrial class. Moreover, the local power that 
premised historical black independent schooling does not play an important 
role in today's charters. 

We conclude that it is implausible to follow a CEO-style leadership 
model, focused on raising standardized state test scores, and lowering staff- 
ing costs and earnestly engaging the historic vision of autonomous black 
schooling. Furthermore, when compared to the stated and expressed aims of 
black educators and activists, charters present a limited pathway to racial 
justice. Some high-profile charters have made gains according to some of 
the measures that school districts have set out for them. Inasmuch as these 
measures such as literacy are elemental to black liberation, proponents 
of charters can take comfort. However, when measured in terms of auton- 
omy, self-determination, a liberatory ethos, and relevancy, the structural 
character of charters makes the claims of advocates unconvincing. More- 
over, by limiting racial justice to the cause of higher test scores and gradua- 
tion rates, the long movement for justice is simplified and subsumed by the 
dominant policy interests of the state. 

In the years to come, we will likely see more charters with names 
like Philadelphia's 'Sankofa Freedom Academy' in predominantly black 
communities, which associate themselves with the antecedents of organic 
black liberation struggles without substantially addressing many of their 
highest aspirations. This may not always be the case. Certainly charters 
did not begin their history this way and certainly progressive support for 
charters does not appear to sympathize with neoliberal ideals. However, 
unless a more radical and democratic iteration of charters emerges, an iter- 
ation critical of neoliberal market models and epistemic violences, we cau- 
tion against framing charters as such alongside the history of black 
nationalism in black institutions. They fall far from the tree in this respect. 
Instead, we call for deep and ongoing examination of rhetorical claims of 
both traditional public and charter schools that promise what they do not 
offer. 
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Dreaming instead of concluding 

The historic black struggle for education has been many things: dynamic, 
adaptive, internally conflicted, improvised, and at times, co-opted. With 
every historic sea change, a faith in education as a means of liberation has 
endured. 'Rarely,' writes Daniel Perlstein (2002), 'have Americans 
demanded with such insistence that education serve democratic purposes' 
(249). The deep cultural legacy of the black freedom struggle abides, like a 
dream, in the aspirations of social reformers. It serves as a cultural asset in 
calls to reform American education and offers creative vistas for reimaging 
what a liberating, democratic education can look like. It is one of the most 
important stories we can tell. In The Truth About Stories: A Native Narra- 
tive, Thomas King (2008) reminds us that stories 'are wonderous things. 
And they are dangerous' (9). The wonder of the 'charter liberation' story is 
that it provides hope, yet it dangerously detracts us from the work of mak- 
ing meaningful linkages between past movements for racial justice and 
current reforms that acknowledge the enduring aspirations of the 
dispossessed. 

But the 'truth about stories' says King 'is that that's all we are' (92). In 
an historical moment consumed by neoliberal discourse, our germinal moves 
above are motivated by an intellectual-affectation to help us remember other 
movements' stories, so that we work to dream, create, and innovate outside 
of what the dominant narrative tells us is possible. There are alternatives. In 
Freedom Dreams (2002), Robin D. G. Kelley gives us a glimpse into the 
lives and movements of 'Black intellectuals [who] not only imagined a dif- 
ferent future, but in many instances their emancipatory vision proved more 
radical and inclusive than what their [white] compatriots proposed' (6). He 
goes on to tell us that many of these critical visions were 'held at bay ... if 
not completely marginalized' (Kelley 2002, 6) and that Freedom Dreams 
was written 'to reopen a very old conversation about what kind of world 
we want to struggle for' (7). 

By introducing black nationalism and black Marxism into the charter 
school question, we hope to do the same to rethink the kinds of narratives 
we can construct regarding policy reform. Can we build narratives beyond 
the critique of neoliberalism as a predatory system that appropriates 
liberatory discourse in the name of capital accumulation and assimilationist 
policies (e.g., McRuer 2012)? Can we center the productive arguments 
of black nationalists and black Marxists towards policies that support 
community governance boards and the implementation of anti-racist 
curriculum? Can scholars, teachers, and activists committed to racial justice 
and democratic education expand their critical and democratic vision 
through a reading of black nationalism and black Marxism? 

Sedgwick (2003) argues that an uncritical perpetuation of using only 
some critical strands of theory will leave us in a compromised position to 
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respond to contemporary phenomena. Writing about the dangers of what 
she calls the hegemonic place of paranoid or suspicious readings within the 
academy, Sedgwick argues that: 

. . . there is an obvious danger in the triumphalism of a paranoid hermeneutics 
[and] it is that the broad consensual sweep of such methodological assumptions, 
the current near profession wide agreement about what constitutes narrative or 
explanation or adequate historicization may, if it persists unquestioned, 
unintentionally impoverish the gene pool of literary-critical perspectives and 
skills. The trouble with a shallow gene pool, of course, is its diminished ability 
to respond to environmental (e.g., political) change. (143-144) 

Our goal in this article was to heed this call and to attempt to interrupt the 
two prevailing narratives with subtle interventions that might help reframe 
our conversations in order to better respond, and dream within, a dynamic 
and ever-changing education policy terrain. 
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Notes 

1. We would like to push these critiques a bit further than merely being a mani- 
festation of 'strange bedfellows.' Given the history of defunding of poor com- 
munities of color in urban spaces, we see the collusion between communities 
of color and conservative education policies such as charters or vouchers as 
being a historical project of coercion that we both understand, yet still want to 
retain space to be consciously critical of these projects and collaborations. 

2. See Cedric Robinson's Black Marxism ([1983] 2000) for an analysis of the 
genealogy of critiques that centralize race and empire in analyses of capitalism. 

3. La Paperson is the avatar identity of K. Wayne Yang: http://ethnicstud- 
ies.ucsd.edu/people/faculty/yang.html. 

4. Examples of this can be seen in texts like Kelley's Hammer and Ho (1990) 
and George Jackson's Soledad Brother ([1970] 1994) and Blood In My Eye 
(Jackson [1972] 1994] 1990), as well as in the work of scholar/activists like 
Arundhati Roy, Howard Zinn, and Vandana Shiva. 

5. See also, Du Bois ([1920] 2004): '"My poor, un-white thing! Weep not nor 
rage. I know, too well, that the curse of God lies heavy on you. Why? That is 
not for me to say, but be brave! Do your work in your lowly sphere, praying 
the good lord that into heaven above, where all is love, you may, one day, be 
born - white!'" (15). 

6. Abu-Jamal and Lamont Hill are working here with Fanon's ([1963] 2005) cri- 
tique of cultural and bourgeois nationalism. 
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